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DESCRIPTIVE. boat were owing to another-fact. The men were|was dark, and the crowd of passengers running in 
—— all controlled by the captain. He was the master /|their fright to one side of the boat, seemed in dan- 
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SIGHTS ON A STEAMBOAT. 

In the course of a day’s travel which I lately 
made in a steamboat on the Hudson river, I notic- 
ed several matters which I thought furnished. in- 
structive hints to those who chose to. observe 
then. One was, the order and regularity with 
which every thing was done by the men who were 
employed in the boat. There were not more than 
fifiecn or twenty, but each man-had his particular 
The engineer kept 
by the machinery; the steersman minded the 
helm; when a boat was to be lowered, one man 
got into it, two or three ‘others loosened the ropes, 
others attended. to the line.that. was. let out with 
the boat, and when it was brought back, each one 
knew his exact place, and though several: were 
employed, there was no confusion. The men who 
were to.draw up the boat, or coil the rope, or pre- 
pare the steps for the passengers. to get into the 
boat, and put all things right again, attended to 
their own duties, and the business was quickly 
despatched: 

‘There were more than two hundred passengers, 
and one would think, that to provide meals and 


prepare the table for so many, would require at 
least fifty people, and. would ‘take much time and 
Yet there were but two 
or three cooks, and their work was done so quietly 
that no one could have told where the kitchen was. 
When the tables-were to be set for breakfast, one 
servant first put a saucer at each place, then a 
cup to each saucer, then a plate; and so on until 
every thing was completed. Five or six men then 
brought in the different dishes of meat, fish, bread, 
and other articles; each man pitting down his dish 
at a certain distance from another; and the whole 
table was soon covered. Here again I saw the 
advantage of order, and, of each one having his 
For, if there had been no 
understanding of this kind, it would have taken a 
very long time to arrange so large a table so as 


make great. confusion. 


own part to attend to. 


to have every thing in its proper place. 


This is the way, thought I, we must do to be 
Let each one have something particular 
to do, and not be trying to do every thing at once. 
We may seem to be doing trifting things, but if| groups fer profitable conversation, or to listen to 
we are helping on.a good cause, our assistance is 
as important in its place as the work of those who 


useful. 


attend to higher duties. The people-on the steam 


boat were to be fed, and it was as necessary that 


the waiter should fix the cups and plates, as tha 


the cook should: prepare the food. So let us have 
our one thing to do, and do it—punctually and 
diligently—and not be anxious to be doing some- 
If we can only 
benefit our brothers and sisters, and a few children 
around us, let us do all we can for them, and not 
neg!ect them because ministers ean do so much 
If we are teachers, let us wait on our 
teaching, and not think it too humble a work for 
It may be only preparing 
the table; but if the table is not prepared, what 


thing that will look more grand. 


more. 
us to be engaged in. 


good will the feast do? 
But the good order and regularity of the steam 


of the boat. He had told each one his duty, and 
he was always near te see that every thing was 
done rightly. All the men knew that their wages 
and places depended on their obedience, and that 
the captain would know if they were negligent in 
duty. 

So it is with us all in life. We haye a leader, 
and we must remember. that his ey? 1s.constantly 
upon us. We must seek to know his will. ‘‘Lord 
what wouldst thou.have me todo?”” We must ask 
his help to do what, he requires, and delight in the 
service. We must do our duty, not only because 
of the dreadful consequences of neglect, but out 
of love to him. ‘‘I delight to do thy will,” Thus 
acting every one will be living usefully; no one 
will interfere with another; there will be no jeal- 
ousy, nor. envy, nor weariness, nor complaint— 
each one in his place, and all laboring together 
for God and with God. 

I saw, a man.lying on a wooden chest with a log 
ef wood: supporting his head. A hard bed and 
pillow, thought I; but he slept as soundly as if he 
were on feathers. The people on the deck all 
around him were talking, and moving about, but 
nothing disturbed him. Here was a lesson on the 
force of habit. It would have made, my bones 
ache to lie in this manner. I could: not sleep in 
the midst of ‘such noise; and if I,could, I should 
certainly take cold in being so exposed to the air. 
But what makes the difference?: 
habit. If I had been accustomed to work hard, 
and lie down on the floor, or a bench, for a nap, 


sleep as soundly and safely as this man. 


to hard work and rough fare. 
bodies, and makes them more active and healthy, 


ture lives. 
stantly cursing his eyes. 


to make you totally blind? 
and disgraceful, is evary kind of profanity! 


gers, seemed to be profitably employed. They 
were lounging, or sleeping, or sitting idle, or 
drinking, or walling about, as if they knew not 
what todo. The whole day passed in this manner, 
excepting the short, time we were at meals. What 
a pity that all these persons were not provided with 
useful;books; er that they would not form little 


sothe.good book read aloud: Or why not spend 
part of the time, at least, in singing hymns, or in 
-| hearing remarks apd discussions on interesting 
subjects? F thought if all.the passengers were 
t|}true, warm-hearted. Christians, how differently 
they would spend their time! Yet again, how 
often do, we see Christians spending the day as 
unprofitably as others, and not attempting to do 
good to, or to please those around them. 

There was no appearance or sound of religion. 
Thanks, were not given at the table for the good- 
ness of the Lord, 
ligious subjects. The only time I heard the name 
of God, uttered was in the profanity of some 
wicked men. All seemed to feel as safe and in- 
dependent as if they had no need of a God to pro- 
tect them. But crash! crash! what a dreadful 


Nothing but 


instead of having been, used all my life to a soft 
bed and a qniet chamber, I should be able to 
Itisa 
good thing for the young to accustom themselves 
It strengthens their 


and prepares them to bear hardships in their fu- 


I saw a man with.but one eye, the other having 
been destroyed by: some accident, yet he was con- 
Ah, poor sinner! are 
you not satisfied that God has permitted one of| served to deepen the blush that tinged the trans- 
your eyes to be put out, and will you provoke him 
How wicked, foolish, 


I noticed that.scarcely any, out of all the passen- 


ger of upsetting it. Ah, thenI heard some crying 
to the Lord. ‘Then I saw many a one in fear of 
death, and ready to call for mercy. So it is with 
sinners if the day of health. They think all is 
safe, or rather they do not allow themselves te 
think at all, But when sickness or danger 
threatens them, they are the first to be alarmed. 
How much better it, is to be. a Christian, trust- 
ing in God at. all times, so that when danger or 
death comes, he will have nothing to fear, because 
God is his friend. 

But all the alarm was owing to a sloop’s striking 
our boat, and tearing away the house that covered 
one of the wheels. When the danger was over, 
the people soon became composed. Those who 
were so much frightened, and ready to pray for 
mercy, were now laughing at their fears, and lost 
their alarm. And so it is with many who, in sick- 
ness and fright; make solemn resolutions, and 
pray earnestly, and think they would live differ- 
ently if their lives.were spared; but when God 


restores them, how quickly do they forget it all! 
[Youth's Friend. 





NARRATIVE. 








Abridged from the Amsterdam (N. Y.) Intelligencer. 
; THE POWER. OF TRUTH. 
BY, NATHAN. C, BROOKS, 

“* Before thy mystic altar, heavenly truth! 

I kneel in manhood, as I knelt in youth.’’ 
‘*T am glad to notice the rapid improvement in 
your reading,” said.a widow to her son, as the 
little boy closed.the. book in which he had just 
concluded his evening lesson; and she parted 
the golden ringlets of his hair and kissed his fair 
forehead, while the eyes of the child brightened, 
and the smile of gratified. pride and filial affection 
had a sweet expression, over-his. soft features, 
But there wag, another person present who 
shared in the pleasurable, feelings of the mother— 
the grandfather of the,.child; who had returned, 
from a fereign consulate, tg ,spend the remnant « 
his days with his.only-daugliter; and his praise 


parent cheek of the young scholar. ‘‘ Yes! you 
read well, George!” said the old gentleman, ‘‘ and 
if you will make the same progress in other stu- 
dies, you will soon be fit for the counting-room of 
the merchant, or a.clerkship in some of the offices 
of your country.” 
‘* Grandfather,”’--replied the youth, ‘I try to 
impréve in all my studies, but I like reading bet- 
ter than any;. fa I learn many wonderful things, 
and, then, I have to read to mother every evening, 
who always telis me some pretty moral or revolu- 
tionary story when I have read my lesson well. 
But some months.ago,” continued the boy, ‘‘mother 
received from one of the cities the large picture 
which you see hanging over the mantel-piece. 
She would not explain to me what the painting re- 
presented, but promised, as soon as I knew enough 
.of the history of our country, to tell me a beauti- 
ful;story connected with the picture, which would 
-be.upon truth, and a true story, too, 
THE STORY, 

‘* Well, my son, if your grandfather thinks you 

have sufficient knowledge of history, I will tell you 


I heard no one speaking on re-.| the story which has been promised so long; and I 


am equally pleased that your grandfather is per- 
mitted to be present with us to hear it. 

‘* In the commencement of the differences be- 
tween the American colonies and the parent coun- 
try, many persons were disposed to advocate the 








-|noise!. Some thought the boiler had burst; some 


that we had struck a rock, and were sinking. It 


cause of Great Britain.” 
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‘© While the most of those who did so were ac- 
‘ tuated by a surdid interest, and the fear of the 
loss of property, there were some of generous 
feelings who maintained their allegiance from in- 
tegrity of principle and purity of motive. Of the 
latter class was a poor man of the western part of 
Massachusetts, who was in the habit of attending 
all the different meetings that grew out of the 
usurpations and oppressions of England. 

‘* At the same time that he did not attempt to 
justify the measures of the Parliament, he endeav- 
ored, in his plain, rustic way, to palliate them, 
and deprecated the active measures of the colonies 
as a subversion of all order, and the introduction 
of anarchy and confusion. He was asimple heart- 
ed man, but eminent for integrity and a love of 
truth; so much so, that in his own neighborhood 
his word was considered as good as a bond; 
therefore, while his arguments against the resis- 
tance of the colonies were not permitted to weigh 
a feather in the scale of popular opinion, his un- 
doubted honesty of heart exempted him from the 
hatred which the ‘tories,’ as they were called at 
that time, so commonly excited, and from the ex- 
hibition of that hatred in the usual forms of forci- 
ble ablution and the coat of tar and feathers. 

‘* Affairs at length reached a crisis. The bat- 
tles of Lexington and Concord roused the people 
to arms, and the Congress which assembled at 
Watertown resolved to raise thirty thousand 
troops; and the business of enlisting and drafting 
was immediately commenced with great vigor. 
There was, therefore no alternative left for the 
simple rustic of whom I have been speaking, but 
to take up arms against England contrary to his 
conscience, or join the forces under General Gage. 
He determined on the latter, and in so doing ex- 
perienced all that bitterness which is incident to 
civil war, in leaving his wife and children unpro- 
vided for, and to the protection of those who 
necessarily became his enemies. 

** It was a beautiful evening in the early part of 
May. ‘The labors of the day were over, and the 
father had returned to enjoy the hours of rest with 
his little family. He occupied his -usual seat in 
the arbor by the door of his white-washed cottage 
Before him were two children playing on the 
green grass-plat—a third lay in a cradle, and be- 
side it sat the mother, engaged in preparing the 
little articles of dress for another expected visitant. 
How many were the pleasant images of past con- 
jugal happiness and parental love that busy memo- 
ry conjured up in the stillness of that soft evening 
hour! But the very recollection of them caused 
melancholy forebodings to cast a gloom over the 
spirits—for they were now to be fore-gone for a 
time—perhaps forever. 

‘**The children were put to rest. The father 
kissed them affectionatly as they lay smiling in 
slumber, unconscious of the bereavement thev 
were about to sustain—embraced his disconsolate 
wife again, took up his musket, and, aided by the 
shades of night, started for the British camp. As 
he pursued his way, the moon, that had been ob- 
scured, broke forth from the surrounding clouds, 
and, on turning to take a last look of his dwelling, 
the lamp shone through the opened door in which 
his wife still stood to catch the last echo of his 
footsteps. The light of heaven and of faithful love 
he felt were united to cheer him on his journey, 

**On the evening of the following day, as he 
approached Boston, he fell in with the scouts of 
the American army then parading in the vicinity, 
and his answers not proving satisfactory, he was 
captured and taken before the proper officers. 
He did not disguise his intention, but made known 
his determination of joining the royal army. He 
was accordingly sent up in the country, and lIodg- 
ed in jail in one of the western towns to await his 
trial. The place was about thirty miles from his 
own home, and, as whatever of interest transpired 
was made known through the different committees 
of correspondence, the true character of the pris- 
oner was soon learned. The piety, the undoubted 





of punishing a man with death who had followed 
the dictates of his conscience in what he believed 
to be his duty, all conspired to awaken intense 
interest in the breast of the sheriff, and he deter- 
mined upon giving him an opportunity to escape. 

‘* He accordingly observed to him one evening, 
‘These chains, | fear, will gall your ancles; I 
will therefore substitute smooth pieces of leather 
for the iron band, but don’t you cut them off, and 
break out; for I will certainly catch you if you 
do.”” ‘* You need not fear me,”’ replied the pris- 
oner, as a light smile passed over his features, 
and he bade the keeper good night. The sheriff 
retired to bed with a light heart, determining to 
take a nap in the morning of an extra length; but 
he was disappointed, for the loud voice of the 
prisoner, chanting his morning psalm as usual, 
broke his slumber. The next night, on leaving 
the prisoner, he informed him that ‘‘ there was 
something the matter with the key, and that una- 
ble to lock the door, he would tie it with a rope on 
the outside.’ At the same time he charged him not 
to think of escaping, as he had a very fleet horse, 
and could certainly overtake him. As he walked 
away he muttered to himself, ‘‘ the fellow is a fool 
if he does not understand that.” 

‘* Next morning the prison door was open: but 
on entering he found the prisoner as he had left 
him, a wind during the night having blown open 
the door. The honest hearted rustic, considering 
himself in the hands of lawful authority, could not 
be tempted to break the obligations of that author- 
ity, holding, as he did, the maxims which his 
Bible had taught him, that he who breaks the 
smallest law of order is guilty of a violation of 
principle which tends to subvert the whole. He 
then thanked the keeper for the kindness which 
he had shown him, and as he had _ giving him op- 
portunities of escape which he could not conscien- 
tiously use, he besought him for permission to go 
into the harvest-fields, by day, and earn bread for 
his suffering family. The request was granted— 
the leather straps that bound on his chains were 
severed, and during the months of harvest, and 
for some time after, the prisoner went out daily to 
labor, and returned by night to be locked up in 
his cell. 

‘* One evening the keeper waited in vain for his 
return. The sun set—twilight set in, and then 
darkness—and yet he came not. He waited until 
a late hour in the night, and then retired to sleep, 
assured and gratified that his charge had fled. 
The next morning, on awaking, he found the 
prisoner lying with his head pillowed upon the 
steps of the prison, where he had sunk down from 
fatigue. During the day and night the miserable 
man had been to visit his family, and in going 
and returning had traveiled a distance of sixty 
miles, 

‘©The time of his trial came, and the sheriff 
made preparations to conduct him to Springfield, 
where he was to be tried for high treason before 
the council of Massachusetts, at that time the su- 
preme executive of the State. The prisoner assur- 
ed him that it was unnecessary to incur the trouble 
and expense of a journey in order to take him 
there, as he could go as well himself. His word 
was taken without hesitancy ;: and he set out upon 
his melancholy journey, to present fimself for 
trial and certain condemnation. ~ 

‘* As he proceeded onward, night overtook him 
in a large wood, and coming to a cross-road, he 
was in doubt whither to direct hissteps. Fatigued 
with walking, and full of uncertainty, he sank upon 
his knees and poured forth his soul in an agony of 
prayer, until he was aroused by the tramp of feet, 
and on looking up beheld a person on horseback 
beside him. Thestranger had heard his pious peti- 
tions, and with kind solicitude inquired into the 
nature of his journey, and all the little particulars 
of his history. He took him to his own home, and 
having entertained him for the night, sent him on 
to Springfield in care of afriend. The officer (for 
it was an officer of justice in whose care the stran- 


“The country was then struggling against g 
sea of troubles, and compelled to restrain the 
agency of treason by prompt and condign punish. 
ment. The crime of the prisoner was substantiat. 
ed by ample proof. He even admitted it himself 
and was accordingly declared guilty. Bejure 
reading the sentence, however, the President put 
the question, whether a pardon should be granted, 

**Scarcely had he ceased speaking, when g 
member occupied the floor, and in that spirit 
which the temper of the times appeared to demand 
portrayed in glowing language the aggressions of 
England, the unavailing supplications and remon- 
strances of the colonies, the slaughter of their 
brethren in the streets of Lexington and Concord 
and the conflagration of Charlestown by the vandal 
torch of the invaders. He then spoke ofthe Amer- 
icans. He spoke of the difficulties they had to 
encounter—of the power of the foe with whom 
they were grappling; and concluded by express- 
ing a hope that not a member there would sacri- 
fice the great interests of the country by granting 
impunity to the subtle and destructive agency of 
treason. Several speakers expressed similar sen- 
timents with equal warmth: and the unfortunate 
man ceased to indulge a hope. For himself, he 
dreaded not death; but in the yearnings of nature 
his heart trembled for his wife and children, and 
concern for them clouded his manly features with 
melancholy. He did not weep—he bent not his 
head, but stood erect and pale as monumental 
marble, while his thoughts, abstracted from the 
things around him were with his family, and with 
that God who is the protector of the widow and 
the orphan. 

‘t As the vote was about to be taken, the hasty 
tread of feet was heard, and Mr. Edwards, a 
prominent member of the council, made his appear- 
ance. He desired the President to forbear for a 
moment, and having recovered bfeath, addressed 
the council in behalf of the prisoner. The con- 
demned immediately recognized the voice of the 
stranger who overtook him in the woods—he heard 
him speak of himself, but, half unconscious, knew 
not what it was, nor to what it tended. 

‘*The speaker drew a distinction between the 
treason that results from sordidness of interest or 
unholy passions, and that unintentional treason 
which is the result of a misconception of duty; 
and having in some méasure justified a dissent 
from the verdict, he proceeded to give a detail of 
the private character of the prisoner, his scrupu- 
lous adherence to truth, his unexampled conduct 
while in confinement, his'coming to trial uneuard- 
ed, and he concluded by saying that he believed 
that it would be politic in the council to pardon 
the offence, and that he for his part must consider 
the sacrifice of a man of so much integrity and 


truth as a stain not only upon the oolonies, but 


upon human nature. Many a heart warmed with 
sympathy and admiration as the character of the 
simple-hearted countryman was unfolded, and he 
was pardoned without a dissenting voice. As his 
word had been sacredly kept, they consented to 
consider him as a prisoner on parole, and permit 
him to return to his family. 

‘* As the vote was reported, the acquitted, who 
had hitherto in the prospect of death restrained 
himself, gave vert to his feelings, and wept like a 
child; then turning to thank his deliverer, his eves 
fell upon the pale bloodless features of his wi‘e, 
who, unnoticed, had glided into court, and was 
standing behind him with her infant in her arms. 
As she hastened to meet him, the child fell from 
her embrace, and overpowered with joy, she sunk 
insensible at the feet of her husband. 

‘*The good Mr. Edwards was so much inter- 
ested in the occurrences, that he had a painting 
executed of the jail, and a likeness of the country- 
man going forth with his sickle, from prison to 
daily toil. My story is now told; and may you, 
my son, learn, by the illustration of its utility, to 
have the same regard for the purity and’ holi- 
ness of truth which the countryman had.” 





honesty, of the prisoner, the affecting circumstan-| ger placed him) conducted him to Springfield; and 


ces in which he had left his family, and the awe’ the trial began. 





‘*T told you, grandfather,” said the little boy, 
‘it would be a moral and revolutionary story.” 
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Then turning to his mother, he said, ‘‘ There are 
two things, mother, I should like to know. Did the 
countryman continue to take part with Great 
Britain, and was the little child that fell killed.” 

‘“* No, my dear; the colonies, on the fourth day 
of July in the following year, declared themselves 
free and independent, and then the hero of our 
tale, clearly comprehendiug his duty to his coun- 
try, and taking up arms in its favor, rose to the 
rank of captain, and assisted in gaining several 
important battles which perhaps he may some day 
relate to you himself better than I can. - The 
countryman, whose history I have given you in 
this story, is Richard Jackson, your grandfather; 
and the infant which fell from his wile’s arms, is 
your mother, that speaks with you.” 

The little boy kissed his mother and grandfather 
by turns, and clapped his hands; and the tears of 
the three were mingled together in virtuous Joy. 
The hour of the night was advanced—they knelt 
down; and the hearts of the three generations 
united in thanksgiving te God. The good old man 
had obtained the promise to the virtuous—he had 
reached a green old age, and been permitted to 
see his children and children’s children treading 
in his own footsteps to henor and prosperity. 

The critic and the admirer of lovesick tales can 
sneer at our plain story; we will reply in the 
simple words of the youth, ‘‘ What pleases me 


most of all, it is true, and nothing is really good 
that has not some truth in it.” 
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Written for the Youth's Companion. 

TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF CHARLES HOWE Jr. 
OF DORCHESTER, MS, 

Will my little readers of the Youth’s Com- 
panion, take a turn with me among the tombs, 
and see if death has been fastening his cold hand 
upon any new victims of their own age during the 
past week! These sods seem ta have been recent- 
ly pressed by many little foot prints. Perhaps if 
we unclasp the lid of this coffin, and look within, 
we may discover the cause—yes, there can be no 
mistake—and yet it seems as though it could not 
last Saturday 
was skating upon the ice, looking the picture of 
health and happiness. But zo it is. Charles, the 
hope of his father, the darling of his mother, is 
sleeping his last long sleep. He had, finished his 
excursions upon the ice. and while taking off his 
skates to return home death was making ready his 
arrow upon the string, and loosening the strong 
cords of life, ready to cut them asunder the mo- 
ment the word should be given. 
As he drew near the fire in the evening, he 
complained of an unusual sensation of cold; but a 
warm bed partially restored him, and the next 
morning he attended the Sabbath school. Those 
who were present, will long remember the glow of 
health upon his cheeks, and the modest blushes 
that suffused his face, as he looked to his Teach- 
er for instruction. This dear child had been 
brought up like Samuel at the door of the Tem- 
ple, and his Father had only to take him across 
the way and introduce him to the place where 
none but God can be said to dwell. Thus did he 
abide beneath the droppings of the sanctuary, and 
we cannot but hope that the precious dews of di- 
Vine grace, were distilling upon his spirit, and fit- 
ting him for an abode in that Temple not made 
with hands eternal in the heavens. As far as it 
Was possible to surround a child with influences 
tending to this result, he was certainly thus sur- 
rounded. Dedicated to God in baptism—compos- 
edto sleep in his cradle by the sweet songs of 
‘on—presented morning and evening at the 
family altar—ted into a circle of praying mothers, 
Constant in his attendance on the Sabbath school, 
estowing his charities in the cause of ‘missions— 
his little day of life was spent in the vineyard, and 
when the laborers are called together at the har- 
vest, can we think that this dear child will be 


prepared. 
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‘* There is an hour. 
Nor do I know how soon *twill come; 
A thousand children 
Are called by death 
Let me improve the hours I have 
Before the day of grace is fled; 

There’s no repentance in the grave 
Nor pardon offered to the dead.”” 
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‘‘IN THE MIDST OF LIFE WE ARE IN DEATH.” 

Perhaps my young readers may have heard or 
read the account which appeared in some of the 
daily papers a day or two since, of a most dis- 
tressing accident which occurred in the town of 
& persons: viz. Miss Eliza A. 
a son of Mr. Benjamin Macomber. 
pting to cross a pond, the ice 
precipitated into the water and 
d these young persons think 
€ hurried into eternity so sud- 
tedly to be summoned before 
wer for all their works done in 
this afflicting dispensation of 
ulated to convince us, that we are 
well as old, to be taken from 
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to hear their doom. 


Charles might do all this with an 
3 but he seemed to love to do it— 
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Society,” he accepted the appoint- | rapidly away. He assemb] 
he felt honored in becoming the 
t for the poor heathen. 
ry sudden] 
we shall not see him 
great stand before Ged 


Ss. 


when I must die, 


, 


T. F.D. 


He has 
y from among us, and 
again till the dead small and 





them; had seen 
with each succ 
between hima 
mutual attachment 
that his labor coul 
hopes were someti 
see them forsaki 
placing their affections on t 
[He soon discovered that many of his class had 


become pious since he separated from them for 


the winter.] 


eee 


The next day, 


school; but he fou 
things had passed 
right minds, and sitting at 
Bible had become precious to them 





missing? Yet on such services we would not 





», On the last Saturda 
teach 


er was seen walkin 
trict in Topsham, where h 
been endeavoring 
the followers of Jesus, 
self to pleasant musings, he 

the distance passed until he re 
in the district. There, a little 
that all the folks had gone to t 
meeting, and that many, 
were much engaged in 
this intelligence, he could 
ing upon all the inanimate objects 
praise the Lord. 
on with redoubled speed 
his beloved pupils and o 
hear from their own lips 
ciful dealings with them. 
He had gathered them into th 
had collected a small library 
many a tract fro 


Now h 





SABBATH scHOOL. 





Abridged from the Pentine Christian Mirror, 
SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHER’S REWARD. 


y in April, a Sabbath-school 
& towards a remote dis- 
e had, for three summers, 
to persuade his pupils to become 
Having surrendered him- 
was hardly aware af 
ached the first house 
boy informed him 
he school-house to 


some of whom he named, 


religion, 


e found himself 


Electrified by 


hardly refrain from cali- 


around him to 
pressing 


towards the place where 


thers were assembled, to 
the relation of God’s mer- 


e Sabbath-school ; 
; had distributed 


m Sabbath to Sabbath among 


ng their 


he recommenced his 
nd that he had new pupils, 


away; 


their meditation all the day. 
teaching was now greatly incre 


their interest in the school increase 
essive season, and had felt that 
nd them there was 
growing up. 
id not be in vain: indeed his 
mes much raised that he should 
youthful vanities, and 
hings above. 


a strong and 
And he knew 


Sabbath- 
Old 


they were now in their 
the feet of Jesus, 


The 


Visiters, and, perhaps, with m 
not like; but, never let them 
instructive parent, the advising friend, or the sup- 
plicating orphan. 

front, at which all your co 
that be génerally barred close, exce 
occasions, 
publicly, lest, if any ill character be seen comin 
from it, it may injure the reputation of your family. 
It will be necessary, therefore, to lay a strict in. 


over, he was assured of 
prayers. : 
The happy Sabbaths of a 


their sympathy and 


nother season passed 
ed his little charge on 
ember for the last time. 
rejoicing that so many 
aviour for their friend 
he had been permitted 


the second Sabbath of Sept 
He left them, but left them 
of them had chosen the § 
and portion; rejoicing that 
to be their teacher, 
When he first went among them, family wor- 
ship, with perhaps one or two solitary exceptions, 
was entirely neglected. In conversation, all 
things else but religion could be dwelt upon with 
interest. The Sabbath was not kept: holy, and 
eternity, with all its dread realities, seemed out 
of mind. But the Holy Spirit came, and all is 
In one family, the father, mother, and 
four children, are indulging the hope of having 
passed from death unto life, and confessed their 
Saviour before the world. In another family, four 
children have ehosen that good part which shall 
not'be taken from them. As many as sixteen or 


In almost every family, is heard the 
voice of prayer and praise. 

It is sweet for the lover of Zion to witness the 
change wrought in a whole neighborhood by the 
Spirit’s influences; but sweeter it is to the Sab- 
bath school teacher, to see those whom he has in- 
structed from Sabbath to Sabbath, and for whose 
salvation his soul has often gone up in fervent 
prayer, forsaking vanity, and giving their affec- 
tions to the Saviour of sinners. It is this that 
causes his cup to run over, and 








ro RA LITy. 


Selected and altered for the Messenger. 
CURIOUS LETTER TO A YOUNG LADY. 
Advising her to take care of her house. 


nishing it in the best manner, and of 
i of economy and decorum, 
permit a friend to give you a few cursory hints in 
an affair of so much importance. Your building 
is composed of some of the finest materials | ever 
saw; therefore, it is so much the more liable to 
discover any flaw or spot that 
touch it. It is erected of a pro 
size, reared on a regular plan, 
the most accurate proportions, 
globe more valuable than if it we 
solid gold. In this globe, I observe two crystal 
windows in the front, highly illuminated with the 
rays of the morning sun; and so constructed as to 
useful, commanding an extensive 

prospect; and if always kept bright and clean, 
will prove a very great ornament tothe house, | 
advise you not to look out at these windows at 
every object that passes by. Be sure to close the 
shutters soon at night, that you may open them 
again carly in the morning. On each side of the 
globe I discover a small portal i 


per height, a just 
and finished with 
On the top is a . 


which is the most dangerous time. 
them open too much, you will be crowded with 
any whom you do 
be shut against the 


I took notice of one door in the 
mpany goes out; let 


pt on proper 
Be cautious what visiters you let out 








; its truth was 


The pleasure of 


junction of vigilance upon 


stand as sentinels in a livery of the brightest ver- 
ased, and; more- million. You have, I observe, just at the entrance 


your two porters, who 





















































































































































































































Youth’s Companion, 














of the great hall door, and just within where the 
porters stand, a range of ivory pallisades; be sure 
you always keep them perfectly white. Beneath 
the globe is a turret of most exquisite workman- 
ship; no Parian marble, nor even alabaster can 
exceed the natural beauty of this part of your house, 
but be sure to guard this part well against storms 
and night air; else its beauty may be defaced, and 
its use greatly obstructed. Beneath the turret is 
the great hall, in which you have a closet of splen- 
did workmanship; this, I suppose is the place of 
your secret retirement, open to none but yourself, 
or some faithful intimate friend; I advise you to 
keep this always in order; furnish it well, make 
it a library of the best practical authors, and visit 
it frequently, especially when you return from 
public worship, or leave a circle of acquaintance, 
which you may have met at thetea-table. Let the 
outside of the hall be neatly decorated, but in such 
style as shall indicate to beholders that all is puri- 
ty within. You are sensible, madam, that time 
effaces beauty, and demolishes the strength of the 
noblest structures, and will not, therefore, be sur- 
prised to find your costly tenement subject to the 
same change: though you have only lived in it 
seventeen years, it has, doubtless often wanted re- 
pairs, which are plain intimations that the house 
will one day fall. You may be soon turned out; 
the Landlord may give you warning, or he may 
not: this is uncertain; therefore, be always ready 
to go when called upon, and then you will not be 
afraid to leave it at the shortest notice. One 
thing more I would also observe, that when you 
quit the house, no other tenant will inhabit it, but 
it will long be waste and in ruins; yet the Propri- 
etor will some time or other rebuild it for your re- 
ception, in a more durable manner, with the same 
materials, but so refined and modified, that it will 
be liable to no accident, nor decays; and as it is 
absolutely necessary that your habitation be rear- 
ed again in some other place, I heartily wish that 
it may be in some fine country, under a milder 
climate, and well sheltered from storms; then will 
your situation be happy and honorable, and your 
lease never expire, but you will remain for ever 
at rest. 
‘* There glory sits in every face, 
There friendship smiles in evety eye; 
There shall your tongue relate the grace, 
That led you homeward to the sky.”’ 
I remain vour sincere friend, 
Terra Firma, Nov. 21, 1836. * Srenwa. 








VARIETY. 





The Unfortunate Female. 


Calling some seven or eight years since, upon the 
Jate excellent Mr. Kilpin, Baptist minister of Exeter, 
I found him at his desk writing a letter to a young 
lady who was confined to her bed by sickness. Ad- 
dressing himself to me, he said, ‘* Now I will tell 
you an anecdote respecting this lady. She is now no 
longer able to exert herself ia the manner she used to 
do for the honor of Christ, but employs her time and 
talents by sitting up in bed and writing anonymous 
religious letters to irreligious persons. When she 
was well she was a great tract distributer, and it was 
always a principle with her, when she started, not to 
earry any of them home again. As she was one day 
returning with a solitary tract in her hand, and hav- 
ing nearly arrived at her own house, was eagerly 
looking about for some one, to whom she could offer 
this little monitor, she observed an extremely well- 
dressed lady approaching, who seemed to afford her 
the only chance she.would have, of disposing of her 
Jast tract. She resolved, and then hesitated, fearing 

so respectable a lady would deem it an insult, nat 
the tract was one entitled, “The Unfortunate Fe- 
male”) but her resolution getting the ascendancy of 
her fears, she adventured, amidst much trepidation 
and apologising explanation, to offer the tract. The 
lady took it, but had no sooner glanced at the title, 
than she threw it down, bounced across the road, and 
demanded whether she meant to insult her. She re- 
newed her apologies and explanations, and urged her 
to do her the kindness to accept the tract, and give 
it, when she had an opportunity, to some one Who 
might be so unfortunate as to need it. Her gentle- 
ness and importunity succeded. The same lady was 


stant attendance at Mr. Gilpin’s chapel; she sought 
out the young lady who had given ber the tract, and 
reminded her of the circumstance, feelingly and 
grateiully added, ‘‘ 1 was the untortunate temule, and 
{ shall have reason to bless God to all eternity, that 
you ever gave me that tract.”—London T'ract Mag. 


city, Was moved by compassion for the men, and ap- 














Danger of Little Thefts. 


Many years since, two men were executed at Car- 
lisle, tor burglary. A minister then living in that 


plied to the judge tor a respite: he was informed, that 
un account of the cruelty attending the robbery, capi-' 
tal punishment must be inflicted. His lordship re- 
commended their humane intercessor to use the only 
means which could now be available to the culprits, 
in preparing them by Christian instruction for the 
awtul change which awaited them. In the course of 
his benevolent visits to this gloomy abode, he ques- 
tioned the prisoners how they had been led from the 
path of honesty to commit such crimes. In answer to 
these inquiries, one of the unhappy men declared that 
his first step to ruin was taking a half penny out of 
his mother’s pocket while she was asleep. From this 
sin he was led, by small but fatal degrees, to the 
crimes, for which he was so soon to sutler a shamie- 
ful death. [Pleasing Lapositor. 





A Master in Heaven. 


A poor black boy, the property of a slave-holder in 
Africa, having heard of the preaching of the mission- 
aries, felt a strong desire to go and hear about Jesus 
Christ. For this purpose he crept secretly away one 
evening, but being obliged to pass under the window 
of the house, his master observed him, and called 
out, ‘** Where are you going?” The poor fellow 
came back trembling, and said, “‘ Me go to hear the 
missionaries, massa.” ‘*To hear the missionaries, 
indeed; if ever you go there, you shall have nine and 
thirty lashes, and be put in irons.” With a discon- 
solate look, the poor black replied, ‘‘ Me tell Massa, 
me tell the great Massa.” ‘‘‘Iell the great Massa,” 
replied the master, “* What do you mean?” ‘“ Me 
tell the great Massa, the Lord in heaven, that my 
massa Was angry with me, because I wanted to go 
and hear his word.” ‘The master was struck with as- 
tonishment, his color changed, and unable to conceal 
his feelings, he hastily turned away, saying, “ Go 
along, and hear the missionaries.” Being thus per- 
mitted, the poor boy gladly complied. In the mean 
time, the mind of the master became restless and un- 
easy. He had not been accustomed to think that he 
had a Master in heaven, who knew and observed all 
his actions; and he at length determined to follow his 
slave, and see if there could be any peace obtained 
for his troubled spirit; and creeping unobserved, he 
slunk into a secret corner, and eagerly listened to 
the words of the missionary. That day, Mr. Kiche- 
rer addressed the natives from these words,—‘* Lovest 


thou me?” 


‘‘Is there no poor sinner,” said he, 
‘** whe can answer this question? not one poor slave 
who loves Jesus Christ? no one who dares to confess 
him?” Here the poor slave boy, unable to restrain 
any longer, sprang up, and holding up both his hands 
while the tears streamed down his cheeks, cried out 
with eagerness, ‘* Yes, massa, me love the Lord Jesus 
Christ; me do luve him, me love hiin with all my 
heart.””> The master was still more astonished, and 
he went home convinced of the blessings the Gospel 
brings, and became a decided Christian. 1b. 





Pure Religion. 


A little girl, who used to read the Bible to a poor 
sick woman, who could not read herself, was asked 
by a gentleman in the Sabbath School at which she 
attended, why she visited this woman?” ‘ Because, 
sir,” said she, ‘I find it said in the Bible, ‘ Pure reli- 
gion, and undefiled, before God and the Father, is 
this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their afflic- 


tion.’ ”? ab. 





Curious Anecdote of the Nightingale. 


A French paper contains an interesting fact, illus- 
trating the sagacity of the Nightingale. MM. de Ner- 
vaux, in a letter dated at Saint Cosmes, has commu- 
nicated to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, a curious 
fact which he had an Cpperenntty of observing durin 
the inundation, which has recently caused so muc 
destruction in that quarter, ‘A part of my garden,” 
says he, “‘had been carried away by the water, which 
rising rapidly, was beginning to cover a hedge situated 
in the lower part of it. A Nightingale had built its 
nest in this hedge, and while I was watching for the 
water to reach the level of the next, I observed it 
several times a day, and could approach within a dis- 
tance of six or seven yards. ‘Phere were at first 





two; the water having then risen to within about one 
inch from the nest. 
missing had been submerged; but an hour after, see- 
ing but one, I watched with redoubled attention, and 


1 thought the two eggs that were 


what was my astonishment, when after having seen 
the two birds fly away from the nest, skimming the 
round, I found that the last egg had disappeared, 
he birds directed their fligkt towards the most ele- . 
vated part of my enclosure; and on visiting the place 


where they alighted, I found the four eggs in a new 


nest, about fifty paces distant from the first. A new 
egg was afterwards laid, and the brood succeeded 
well.” This may have been the promptings of in- 
stinct—but it looks astonishingly like reason. 





Swearing Reproved. 


A young man having returned from sea, where he 
had unhappily acquired the habit of profane swearing, 
went to visit a friend in the country ;—when, walking 
in the garden, and approaching too near a beé hive, 
one of them stung him on the Bea which so excited 
bis wrath, that he began to strike violently at the bees 
with his hat, uttering at the same time the most 
dreadful oaths and curses. In the midst of his fury, 
one of these little combatants stung him on the tip of 
that unruly member, his tongue, which was so active- 
ly employed in blaspheming his Maker. Thnos can 
the Lord engage one of the meanest of his creatures 
in reproving the beld transgressor. 








POETRY. 


THE STUDENT. 
“Ah who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.””»—Bearmit. 
Why is it that I cannot go and breathe 
The free air in its freshness? All abroad 
Is beautiful and full of life, and winds 
That scarce would move the curl of maiden sleeping, 
Or waft a fairy vessel on the tide, 
Keep stealing on my brow as if they meant 
To madden me.-—And then I hear the notes 
Of young bird on the wing, triumphantly 
And in the gladness of their free hearts, pouring 
The fullness of their early joy around them, 
As if they did not know that I was sad, 
And had no heart to music.—And the sun 
Looks brightly on a little rivulet-— 
And it doth ripple and leap gaily on 
In very exultation—While its foam 
Comes riding on the crest of its swift waters 
And flashes in the sunlight as it springs, 
And hurries by impatiently. 
I cannot bear to see all things so glad, 
While I must bend the weary eye on books— 
And feel the spur of fame—and tear my heart 
From things that it would cling to—when I know 
That it had rather love one fresh green leaf 
‘Than live an age in schools.—Oh! it is hard 
For the pale student who has wasted life 
And early bloom in study, to look out 
On a bright morn in Spring, and feel ‘the kindlings 
And recollections of his childhood come 
Across his memory—and the boyish love 
Of early things in Nature waken in him, 
Turning his soul to melody—and then 
Leave all, and turn away to the clase room 
Where all must be forgotten that he loves.— 
Oh, if it were not that my Father’s eye 
Looks proudly on me—if my Mother’s tear, 
Half kindness, half anxiety, lest I 
Should waste my hours, did not so break my heart 
At the sad time of parting,—1 would burst 
The wearisome and wasting links of fame 
And on my own free wing would I away 
To the dear world of fancy, Leaf and stream 
And gentle bird, and every thing that clings 
To fond and feeling memories when life 
Hath lost its freshness, should be mine, and I 
Would hold communion with them.—There’s 4 lan- 
In things like these that I have ever lov’d [guage 
To listen too—And when the nestling’s note 
Has fallen on my ear at times, I’ve thought 
Of its unspotted innocence, and wept 
That I was so unlike it.—And when winds 
Of Autumn have gone by, and I have mark’d 
Leaf after leaf departing, it has taught 
My heart a moral lesson, that may live 
Till I go down like them, 

But ’tis not mine 
Thus idly to dream on—I hear the call 
Of duty even now. Come then, dear Fancy 
And let ine bind thy wing. I hate to break 
Thy gladsome spirit so—but were my heart 
Bound to thee by a thousand tendrils more 
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goon observed, in the character of a stranger, in con- 
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four eggs in the nest. One morning I could see but 


Than it is now—my Mother’s tear would beret a 
oY. 






